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THE MAECH OF INTELLECT : 

A LECTURE DELIVERED TO THE MEMBERS OF THE CATHOLIC 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTE IN BIRMINGHAM. 



In selecting one of the principal and characteristic movements of our 
age, the demand for the diffusion of general knowledge and educa- 
tion, commonly styled the march of intellect, for the subject of a 
lecture which professes to be introductory to a course of lectures 
upon the present condition of Egypt, Palestine, and Arabia, you 
might naturally ask me the question — to which of these countries 
I consider it the most apt and fitting introduction. And, in reply, I 
may frankly admit that I do not introduce this topic upon the 
ground of any particular connexion with the countries in question, 
which might not be very easily made apparent, but on the ground 
of an intrinsic interest which belongs to it at the present moment. 

But if, on the one hand, the subject I am about to select, does not 
appear to have any direct connexion with a course of lectures upon 
the countries which I have named, on the other hand, it appears to 
me to grow very naturally out of what may seem to be the unusual, 
and even partly unaccountable circumstance, that the person who 
is found to have been invited to give a course of lectures, upon topics 
of general interest which belong properly to the province of general 
knowledge and not of religion, is a priest, while the audience is a 
scientific institute. 

If there are persons who imagine that they discover some- 
thing unusual in the mere existence of a Catholic scientific 
institute, it will naturally appear to them still more unaccountable, 
that priests should be found willing to give lectures upon subjects 
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not directly bearing upon their religion. For scientific and literary 
institutes are well understood to have for their end, the acquiring 
general knowledge and information, and the diffusing as widely 
as possible, the treasures of light and knowledge; and your own 
institute in announcing itself to the public, makes an explicit pro- 
fession of its desire to be known by the ardent and energetic pursuit 
of knowledge as its distinguishing characteristic. Now, public opinion 
is quite persuaded of a truth, said to be confirmed by universal 
experience, " that wherever even the rudiments of knowledge have 
beeen diffused among the community, these have ever been found fatal 
to the domination of the Roman Catholic priesthood" — Times , Oct. 7> 
1851. Here, then, we have on the one hand a fact, stated to be of 
invariable and universal experience, and as such incapable of doubt, 
that the spread of even the rudiments of knowledge is necessarily 
fatal to the Catholic faith and to the influence of the priests, and on 
the other, the fact, that in the town of Birmingham a Catholic 
literary and scientific society has been formed, with the sanction of 
the bishop of the diocese, and that the society thus formed finds 
among his clergy, priests actually willing to co-operate to the dif- 
fusion of this very knowledge, notorious though it be for being 
universally fatal to their domination. 

Can any account be given of this apparently strange and contra- 
dictory anomaly ? Do the clergy and the bishop not know the ruin 
they are about to bring upon themselves by encouraging the diffusion 
of knowledge ? Have they forgotten their uniform and proper 
policy, which is to keep their people in ignorance ? or, may it be 
supposed, that just as it is possible for a man under a fit of tempo- 
rary derangement to take a pickaxe and work away at striking out 
bricks from the foundations of his own house, before the family find 
him out and raise a cry of danger ; so the priests of Birmingham are 
now really at work pulling down their own house, but that no cry of 
danger has as yet been raised, only because they have not yet 
been observed. That an individual priest might go astray and act 
indiscreetly, is not perhaps impossible ; but that a whole body of 
priests with their bishop, could thus abandon their invariable rule of 
policy of keeping the people in ignorance, and declare themselves in 
favour of the diffusion of knowledge, when they are much too ex- 
perienced not to know ,the invariably fatal effect of the diffusion of 
knowledge upon belief in their own superstitious doctrines — this 
certainly appears impossible. But on the other hand, that public 
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opinion can be mistaken on a question of such plain, obvious, and 
universal experience, is equally impossible too. Here then we have 
two impossibilities brought in rather a curious way, to stand as it 
were looking each other in the face. 

1. That the priests should be otherwise than cunning enough not 
to know and to stick to their proper policy, which is to keep the 
people in ignorance, in order the better to build their own influence 
upon the superstitious feelings which always go together with 
ignorance. 

2. That public opinion should be incorrect in the statement of a 
truth of such notorious universal experience as, that " the spread of 
even the rudiments of knowledge is always fatal to the dominion 
of the Roman Catholic priests." 

Thus you see, my friends of the institute, into what an awkward 
dilemma the formation of your institute has thrown public opinion. 
Either the very persons whom public opinion is pleased to regard as 
these deep and designing — these calculating, long-headed, cunning 
Catholic priests — these practised and astute tacticians — are, in a 
most senseless and unaccountable manner, actually pulling down 
their own house about their ears ; or else public opinion states that 
to be of universal experience, which is not only not of universal, but 
not even of any experience at all, viz., " that even the rudiments of 
knowledge are always fatal to their dominion" 

I propose, then, to take this dilemma in hand, and to occupy our 
evening with its investigation. And there are two points arising 
out of it which occur to me as specially deserving the attention of a 
Catholic scientific institute, which, I may here say, is a society 
that grounds its very existence upon the principle, that scientific 
pursuits and the acquisition of lawful knowledge are perfectly com- 
patible, as well with true belief in the Catholic faith, as with the 
fulfilment of all the religious duties and obligations required from a 
true member of the Catholic Church. 

I shall state the two points in question in the form of queries or 
propositions, and we will proceed at once to their examination. 

1. What is the foundation on which public opinion grounds itself, 
when it says, that the Catholic Church is opposed to the diffusion of 
general knowledge and education, and that the great aim of the 
Catholic clergy is to keep their people in ignorance, in order to 
consult for the safety of their own superstitions ? 

2. "What are the principal conflicting opinions as to the value of 
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general knowledge ; first, as to the pursuit or occupation of time in 
acquiring it ; secondly, as to the value of the knowledge itself when 
acquired ? 

With regard to the first question, I can have no hesitation in 
directing your attention to a truth, that I think, will be obvious the 
moment it is stated. 

That the real ground of the charge that is made against the 
Catholic Church, is nothing else than hatred and hostility. The 
accusation of befriending ignorance is a telling kind of popular cry, 
and it is a something sarcastic and ready at hand, for an enlightened 
person to have to say to a Catholic acquaintance. Most of us may 
have heard, on more than one occasion, sentiments uttered in some 
such strain as the following : " Yes, you Catholics are very ignorant, 
to be sure! You have no general knowledge or information upon 
any subjects. But what can you expect ? you are so over-ridden by 
the dominion of your priests, that you cannot help yourselves. If 
you had any kind of freedom of mind, you would see that it is their 
policy to keep you in ignorance, that they may have no trouble in 
managing you and leading you about, just as they like. You are 
very much to be pitied, that you should be so behind the age in all 
matters of useful and general information ; but of course, as long as 
you are under the dominion of these priests of yours, whose policy 
it is to keep you in ignorance, there is no help for you. You can 
never know anything of the charms or pleasures of knowledge, how 
it exalts a man's nature, and brings him to a sense and an appre- 
ciation of his dignity, as long as you are under the tyranny of these 
crafty priests. They know too well what they are about ! to let you 
obtain any knowledge. Do you not see that the priests are always 
the first to oppose whatever the Government wishes to do for the 
education of the people ? And that if the world had been left in 
the hands of the priests, there would never have been anything 
whatever of such efforts as are now making for diffusion of know- 
ledge, by the spreading of infant and other schools, which are the 
glory of these times of enlightenment and knowledge." 

I see no reason why we should scruple to admit, that there is 
something on the surface which tells and is effective, in such words 
as these. It is clear that there is, for otherwise they would not be 
so constantly in the mouths of the enemies of the Catholic Church. 
The enemy would not be reiterating his story in every variety of 
shape, that the Catholic Church is the grand opponent of knowledge, 
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and the great upholder of ignorance and superstition in the world, if 
he did not find that it met with a ready and welcome acceptance. 

That I may not appear to be speaking without authority, and to 
give you an idea of the use that is perpetually being made of the 
accusation of befriending ignorance, I take The Times of last year, 
and quote a few extracts from its pages, as specimens of the sort of 
outcry which is now found to be marketable, and to go off so 
extremely well. 

On September 29th, 1851, The Times says, "We tell him (Dr. 
Cullen) at the head of his newly formed association, in all the pomp 
of his borrowed titles, that the country which he would fain lead 
back to ignorance and bigotry, is weary of him and his ultra- 
montane coadjutors, that she will not follow him backwards in his 
attacks on education*' 

October 7th, The Times says, "The extreme pretensions of the 
ultra-montane party and their avowed hostility to secular education, 
have disgusted a lively and intellectual nation, at length made aware 
of the value of knowledge, and possessing peculiar faculties for its 
acquisition." 

October 21st, the same paper says, "That for one object, it is 
undeniable that the ultra-montane Romanist clergy, can act together 
as a body, with certain zealous Protestants, and that is the destruction 
of popular education." 

I now suppose one of our inexperienced Catholic youths to have 
this telling popular accusation urged upon him, and that some kind 
neighbour, or aquaintance, watches his opportunity to insinuate that 
Protestantism, unlike his own Church, loves the light, and has no 
cowardly jealousy of the spread of knowledge, from not having the 
same age-stricken fabric of superstitious belief to keep up. What 
will he be able to find to say in his own behalf? Do you think he 
might venture modestly to say — " You must be mistaken, the Catho- 
lic Church is not so opposed as you think to the diffusion of general 
knowledge ; we have a great many schools in the town, and we have 
also a literary and scientific institute, to which the priests themselves 
sometimes come to give lectures, and the bishop also has approved 
of it. Do you not also see that our institute professes that the ardent 
and energetic pursuit of knowledge shall be its distinguishing charac- 
teristic?" Well, possibly he might say so very reasonably ; but 
suppose his friend were to go on to say — " Oh it is all fine talking 
about your schools, but you know very well that the real meaning of 
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your schools is nothing more, than the better to get your superstitious 
doctrines taught by the use of the catechism, while you make a pretence 
about education ; and as for this scientific institute, do not build too 
much upon it. Wait a while and see ! The priests are only humour- 
ing you a little at first, they do not like to contradict you all at once. 
Bat you cannot really believe that they are serious, or that they ever 
can be otherwise than frightened at the progress of knowledge, and 
determined to resist it with all their might ? " Now what could our 
Catholic youth find to say to this ? what has he ready at hand to 
put against this popular opinion, which finds his Church guilty of 
being an enemy to knowledge, and of upholding ignorance and dark- 
ness ? Of course it is not a pleasant thing for a Catholic to have 
thrown in his teeth, when it is said — " Yes, you Catholics belong to a 
Church that is always on the side of ignorance and darkness — you 
are professedly the advocates and lovers of ignorance." Yet, what 
is to be said ? 

Now I conceive that to this taunt, there is something quite short 
aud still quite to the point, to be said in reply ; but before I give 
you my ideas what this reply should be, let us try somewhat further 
to clear up the state of the case, and to reconnoitre a little more how 
the matter stands. 

The Catholic Church we believe to be the institute of One who 
was sent into the world, and who said of himself, I am the light of 
the world : that is, One whose mission into the world was to bring 
light into it. There is another personage, or spirit, as we believe, 
who is in the world, but is without any mission in it ; and not having 
any right to be in the world, and not being in any way the light of 
the world, but being in truth the prince of darkness, is driven to 
shifts to find pretexts for continuing in the world, and for keeping 
up his name and interest in it. Now if this personage appeared in 
his own native colours as the Prince of Darkness, people, with all 
their pre-dispositions to be deceived, would still make such choice 
between the founder of the Catholic Church and himself, as would 
be by no means pleasing to him. Nothing can therefore be clearer 
than that it would not suit the purposes of this personage to appear 
from behind the scenes as what he is — in order to be received at all, 
he is obliged to disguise himself, and to make an appearance and a 
show of being what he is not. The disguise in which he loves best 
to appear, is that of an angel of light, in which character his policy 
is, to try to substitute himself in the place of One who has both 
broken his power, and is the true light of the world. 
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, It will be worth our while to observe that the particular garment 
of light which this angel of darkness has selected as the most suited 
to the present time, is rather a different one from that which he has 
had in use since the times of Luther and his so called reformation ; 
and it would seem that his reason for making a change is, that he 
finds it no longer a suitable dress in which to appear in mixed com- 
panies ; although there are still a number of select coteries and 
Bible meetings where it continues to be as much admired as ever : 
I need hardly say that the disguise, of which I am speaking, is 
the outcry for the pure Word of God, and a very successful disguise in 
its day we must all admit that he has found it. For in this disguise 
he has played a most wide-spread game over the world. By means 
of it he has succeeded in breaking off several powerful and numer- 
ous nations from the communion of the Church, and in fixing upon 
the Church the stigma, of being the friend of darkness and super- 
stition — of having overlaid the pure word of God with human 
traditions, and of having corrupted the pure worship of God with 
damnable idolatries. 

But, as I said, it is worth our while to observe, that in our own 
time, this disguise of the pure Word of God is no longer found to 
be that attractive dress in which to make a good appearance before 
the public which it used to be ; the dress has become the worse for 
wear ; and it being necessary to get a new one, it was expedient to 
introduce something novel into the shape, as well as to vary the 
colour. Thus we find the public cry now to be, not for the pure 
Word of God unadulterated, but for knowledge. It is no longer for 
the Everlasting Protestant Gospel that the world is on fire, but for 
the diffusion of light and information ! for schools ! If a man now 
does not know everything, he is nobody ! If he has not been to 
school, there is nothing to be expected from him but vice and crimes ; 
and if a prisoner happens to acknowledge that he does not know how 
to write, it is equivalent to pleading guilty. If we do not as yet 
see infants creeping to school on all-fours through the streets, we 
see great numbers of them carried to school, to creep about on all- 
fours on the school-room floor, on purpose that no moment of this 
short mortal existence may be lost without drinking at this great 
fountain of light, viz., knowledge. And I am informed, that in 
the new Borough Gaol of this town, a schoolmaster, with a 
salary of seventy pounds per annum, goes his daily rounds to 
Jhe cells of the prisoners who are in solitary confinement, to 
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correct their exercises. In a word, the great thing now, in these 
times, is knowledge; and any man who wants to condense every 
possible evil accusation into one form and to combine with it 
the highest degree of insult and innuendo, finds the all-effective 
charge ready made to his hands, in the one imputation of ignorance. 
Hence it is that the Catholic Church is now no longer as she used 
to be, accused before the great world of adulterating the pure Word 
of God ; to insist upon this before the great world, would be to be 
guilty of the unpardonable mistake, of saying a thing that had been 
used up. The enemy has a different and a better policy now, and 
accuses her of something far worse — the upholding of ignorance. He 
takes the line now of crying up the charms of knowledge — of 
speaking in large and grandiloquent terms, of the delights of science. 
He represents general knowledge as the true Paradise of pleasure for 
the whole race of mankind, and calls out for schools and education, 
as the key with which the Paradise is to be entered. And whilst he 
is doing so, he does not of course neglect his opportunity to draw a 
frightful picture of the Catholic Church as a deformed monster, 
jealously guarding the entrance to the Paradise, and neither going 
into it herself, or suffering any poor mortal to enter it whom she can 
scare away. This is the telling cry against the Catholic Church at 
present ; and it is by no means, as yet, a thing used up and worn 
out which cannot be paraded before the world. It is the latest and 
the newest fashion of the disguise of light, in which the angel of 
darkness makes his appearance in public, and in which he finds 
himself received with little less than universal applause. In short, 
general knowledge I conceive to be his public disguise now, as pure 
scripture knowledge was his public disguise until he found it expe- 
dient to introduce some novelty into his outward appearance. And 
just as the Catholic Church was then the deadly enemy and opponent 
of pure scripture knowledge, tearing the very bread of life out of the 
mouth even of innocent little children, so now that he finds it 
desirable to exchange Scripture for General knowledge, and to be 
inscribed all over with schools and education, instead of with Bibles 
and tracts ; so of course the Catholic Church, which formerly was 
the great enemy of the Bible, is now the great enemy of education — 
the malignant opponent of knowledge — the grand upholder of dark- 
ness and ignorance in the world — and, therefore, the worst possible 
antagonist of the dearest interests and happiness of mankind. 

But that I may not seem to be speaking without my authorities 
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m saymg that the particular kind of light, of which the enemy of 
the Church desires to put on the appearance of being the angel, is 
the light of that general knowledge which is supposed to come forth 
from schools, and of which the schoolmaster is the proper and fitting 
apostle, I must cite a specimen or two from the sayings of those men 
who swim foremost on the current of public opinion, and who may 
reasonably and without injustice be taken as exponents of the views 
to which popular opinion at present inclines. Now, as all popular 
opinion is either derived from Him who is the true liyht of the world, 
or else is against Him and in the interests of the enemy of His 
church, in citing the words of any individual, I must distinctly explain 
that they, as individuals, are brought forward only as spokesmen of 
the popular opinion, which they partly represent and partly have 
contributed to form. If I imply, as of course I do, that there is One 
in the background who is really making use of them as instruments 
for clothing himself with the particular disguise of light which he is 
now adopting, — I do not for a single moment suppose them to be 
aware or conscious, that they are being or have been thus made 
his instruments, or that they would willingly avow themselves on his 
side or knowingly consent in any way to further his designs. I 
do them no such injustice. Very far from this. I quote their 
words simply as representing public opinion. Public opinion being 
only in the main, and not in the individuals who are its spokesmen, 
if we go to the source and fountain head, referrible either to Him 
who is the true light of the world, or to him who is the darkness of 
the world, and who yet tries to appear in it disguised as an angel 
of light. 

Lord Brougham, in an address to the mechanics' institute at 
Manchester, delivered July 21, 1835, the whole tenor of which is 
directed to try to impress upon men, who have been all day long 
hard at work in the factories and workshops, the doctrine, that 
when evening comes, they should strive to possess themselves with 
an immense love and thirst for knowledge, says, 

" We should carry them (the superior artizans) on in the course of 
knowledge, and impregnate them with that love of knowledge, 
which is natural to this class above all others ; and through this 
class, I hope it will spread downwards, till it reaches the lowest 
description of the community. Then those very men, the artizans, 
we shall see in their turn endeavouring to instruct the common daily 
field labourers, a class a thousand times lower in mental rank than 
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skilful artizans. * * * * These artizans having slaked their 
thirst at the fountain of knowledge, opened here by the lectures, by 
the library, and by social intercourse among the members, will 
endeavour in their turn to .become teachers, and to carry those 
benefits, and lights and enjoyments, into the humblest class of the 
community, which now sits in the thickest darkness." 

What I think is remarkable in these words, is the expression 
they contain of a public opinion, persuaded of the existence of a 
great state of darkness, which is to be dispelled by the spread, not of 
Bible, but of general knowledge; and the way in which it is to be 
spread is, that one class of the community is to teach it to the other, 
and they to the next, and so on in succession, the Catholic Church 
being of course left out of the process of diffusing this knowledge, 
as being considered essentially averse to it, and disposed as much as 
possible to hinder and obstruct it. 

The same Lord Brougham, in an address to the mechanics' 
institute at Liverpool, describes his ideal of the kind of person who 
is required for the task of diffusing this knowledge : " He is not like 
the conqueror, who stalks onwards 'in the pride and pomp and 
circumstance of war ; ' but he is one who meditates and prepares in 
secret the plans which are to bless mankind. He slowly gathers 
round him those who are to further their execution. He quietly, 
though firmly, advances in his humble path, labouring steadily, but 
calmly, till he has opened to the light, all the recesses of ignorance, 
and torn up by the roots all the weeds of vice. His progress is not 
to be compared with anything like a march, but it leads to a far 
more brilliant triumph, and to laurels far more imperishable than 
the destroyer of his species ever won." Speech at Liverpool, 
July, 1835. 

Do you guess who this benefactor of his kind is? Of one thing we 
may be quite sure, he is neither bishop nor priest, nor founder of a 
religious order ! This model teacher of mankind is a schoolmaster. 
Depend upon it, the great man of our day is the schoolmaster, and 
knowledge is the great thing to be acquired ! 

If it were necessary, I might cite a speech, that made some 
sensation in its day, which the late Sir Robert Peel delivered at the 
opening of the Tamworth reading room, in which this prudent 
statesman goes beyond Lord Brougham, and speaks, not only of 
virtue and happiness going hand in hand with the spread of know- 
ledge, but attributes to the possession of knowledge, the power of 
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consoling a man's dying moments, and comforting him in his passage 
into another world. It would, however, be needlessly consuming 
your time, to allege further proofs, for what does not require proof. 

The popular cry, then, of our time, is not Bible knowledge, but 
General knowledge. The enemy of the Church has now taken this 
line of policy, viz. : that he incribes himself all over with schools and 
education, and is trying his best, to dispute the possession of the 
heart and affections of the people with the Catholic Church, and to 
draw all men over to his side, as the great schoolmaster, the great 
benefactor and enlightener of mankind, and the great advocate for 
the freedom and cultivation of the mind ; while he casts his taunt at 
the Catholic Church, as lying helpless in her beloved ignorance and 
mental imbecillity, as quaking and agonizing at the spread of 
knowledge, as trembling for the safety of her darling superstitions ; 
and yet, notwithstanding, still trying to keep her people in ignorance, 
as a last resource— but of course, in vain ! 

Since then, we have now seen, that there exists a public opinion 
which pronounces the acquisition of knowledge to be the entrance to 
Paradise, and which declares the Catholic Church guilty of defrauding 
her people of this knowledge, in order to keep them chained down to 
her own superstitions, it will be time to introduce one of our 
younger members, addressed by some leading person of the new 
knowledge school, and twitted with the fact, that he belongs to a 
Church which makes a point of keeping him in ignorance, in order 
to secure his adherence to her superstitions. What has he to say, 
in his own and his Church's behalf ? 

I think he may very fairly ask his friend, if he supposes that 
he belongs to the Catholic Church, in order to be taught 
chemistry, or geography, or mineralogy, or any other of those 
sciences which make up the sum of this General knowledge. Might 
he not reasonably say to his friend, " Is not your head a little turned 
with your studies, and are you not overdone with knowledge, or 
surely you would know that I belong to my Church to learn 
religion, and not chemistry or any other of the sciences ? And yet, 
if I like to spend my evenings, after work is over, in studying any 
science or art, or lawful and honest branch of knowledge, I am just as 
free to do so as you are. "When, therefore, you say that the Catholic 
Church keeps me in ignorance, of course you mean, in ignorance of 
those sciences or arts, which make up the sum ot what is called 
General knowledge. You cannot mean in ignorance of my religion, 
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for of this you would hardly be a competent judge. Now might yotl 
not just as well say, that the grand Turk, or the Emperor of China, 
keep me in ignorance, because neither of them give me lectures in 
any single branch of knowledge, or even so much as manifest a 
disposition to encourage me to frequent lectures in any branch of 
knowledge. What is there that makes you suppose that I expect 
lectures in the sciences from my Church, any more than from the 
grand Turk?" 

When therefore, you tell me that I belong to a Church whose 
policy it is to keep me in ignorance, excuse me, if I fear that you 
are talking nonsense. If the Catholic Church forbids me to obtain 
this knowledge of which you speak, you have then some ground to 
go upon ; if on the contrary, I "am just as free to acquire it as you 
are, provided I think proper to undergo the necessary study, this 
charge of being the friend of ignorance, which you bring against 
the Catholic Church, is nothing better than nonsense, as far as / am 
concerned. 

Admitting the fact then, in which there is nothing surprising, that 
the charge of being the enemy of knowledge, and the mainstay 
of ignorance, both exists and that it even forms one of the telling 
popular outcries of the day against the Catholic Church, we may 
now I think have seen, that when brought to a test between person 
and person, it means nothing whatever, and that it may be disposed 
of by the simplest proceeding possible. 

But to complete our subject, let me conclude by touching upon 
the second question, which has reference to the value of this general 
knowledge : first, as a pursuit, and next, as a thing acquired. 

Your institute professes its desire, that the ardent and energetic 
pursuit of knowledge, should be its distinguishing characteristic. 
Very well; there is no reason that I know of on the score of 
religion, why, if such be your desire, this should not be your dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. Knowledge is a prize open to all, and to 
be obtained by all, who have leisure time for study and are capable 
of application of mind. It is certainly rather significant that those 
who cry up the charms of knowledge, maintain, generally speaking, 
an extremely prudent silence, about the necessity for leisure time and 
application of mind. They wisely also say very little, of the 
" weariness of the flesh" occasioned by that much study, of which 
knowledge is the fruit ; for they know very well of course, that to 
insist upon all this, would not particularly enhance in the eyes of 
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the multitude, the price of the knowledge which it is their object 
to recommend. 

But to proceed with our question, as to the value of knowledge. 
You should know, as a matter of fact, that there are different opinions 
with regard to its value. And perhaps if I were here to preach a 
sermon, possibly I might have something to say, that might be 
distorted so as rather to countenance the idea, that the priests were 
at the bottom if they liked to show it, regular and thorough enemies 
of knowledge. But as anything like a sermon would be quite out of 
character here, I do not even attempt so much as to express any 
opinion, one way or another, but taking your principle, that you 
are anxious to acquire knowledge, I presume that you wish to know 
what the conflicting opinions are, that are entertained, about the 
value of knowledge and the happiness of possessing it ; and on 
this ground I proceed to lay them before you, leaving you of course 
to make your own choice. 

In the course of what has been said, we have already seen that in 
the opinion of Lord Brougham, of the late Sir Robert Peel, and 
generally of those who are promoters and members of mechanics' 
institutes, libraries, and reading rooms, throughout the country, the 
possession of knowledge is laid down to be the possession of a pearl 
of great price, and for modern societies they hold, that the really 
great and gloious mission is that of the schoolmaster. According 
to this school of opinions, knowledge has something like these 
properties : 

1. It makes its possessors happy and contented. 

2. It raises them to the true dignity and nobility of their nature. 

3. Its pursuit is a preservative from falling into vices, crimes, 
and degrading indulgences. 

4. According to Sir Robert Peel, knowledge can console a man 
on his deathbed. 

It may be as well to say, that the somewhat contrary sentiments 
to these that I am about to cite, do not come from a saint, or 
a doctor of the Church, nor yet from a bishop or a priest. Had 
they been the words of a saint, it is not impossible but that they 
might some time ago, have been fixed upon, as clear proofs of the 
alleged opposition of the Church to the spread of knowledge. They 
come from one, who was no friend to priests, but whose literary fame 
is far beyond that of Lord Brougham or any other among the 
advocates of the above ideas about knowledge, and in the intel- 
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lectual scale bis rank is also far above theirs. The person I mean 
is the German poet Goethe* 

He has embodied his ideas of the value of knowledge in his cele- 
brated drama of Faust. 

Dr. Faust is a mediaeval academician, whose life has been one 
uninterrupted pursuit of knowledge ; and he introduces him on the 
stage, giving an account of himself in the following words : 

" I am one, who have gone through a whole course of philosophy ; 
Of jurisprudence and medicine ; 
And, sad to say, even of theology ; 
And here 1 stand, poor fool that I am, 
Just as wise as I was before." 

Proceeding with his soliloquy, Faust enters into a more detailed 
account of his studies; and at last confessing how thoroughly- 
miserable he felt, notwithstanding all his knowledge, which he 
sees to be greater than any one else had acquired, and feelingly 
complaining that his life was stale and unprofitable in the midst of 
his scientific studies ; moreover constantly perceiving a vision of some- 
thing great before him, which his knowledge does not enable him 
to grasp, he determines at last to put and end to his life by 
poison. He is talking to himself about taking the poison, when 
one of his scholars (Wagner) enters his study, saying that he has 
heard him declaiming, and not wishing to lose what so great a 
man is saying, he begs pardon and has ventured to come in. 
There now ensues a dialogue about knowledge^ which disgusts. Faust 
still more ; and when his pupil is gone, uttering, as he leaves 
the room rather a characteristic sentiment to this effect — " It is 
true I know a vast deal, but I wish I could know everything," 
Faust falls into another soliloquy, that turns upon the futility of his 
knowledge at the end of which he puts the cup containing the 
poison to his lips, intending to drink it off. A burst of music from 
an Easter morning procession on their way to church, singing a 
hymn of the resurrection, catches his ear, and is so soothing to his 
spirit, that it quite charms away the thought of taking the poison, 
and the cup drops from his lips. 

The next principal character, Mephistophiles^ now appears on the 
stage; and though this may be a somewhat profane part of the drama, 
I do not see that it is more so than many parts of Milton's Paradise 
Lost) and it is very much to my present point. Mephistophiles, as 
appears from the prologue representing a scene in heaven, is no other 
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than Satan, who has obtained leave to tempt Faust, in the same way 
that the scriptures say he obtained leave to try the patience of Job. 
Now whatever may be the Devil's opinion of knowledge, as per- 
sonated by Mephistophiles, this at least is clear, that what we find 
Goethe putting into his mouth, comes from a quarter in which the 
handiwork of a priest cannot be suspected; and, further, that if 
Mephistophiles, as delineated by Goethe, in what he says of know- 
ledge does not do justice to the real Devil whom he represents, at 
least this is not owing to any imperfect conception of him in Goethe's 
mind, as a real Devil, for Goethe does as much justice to his 
diabolical skill as could be reasonably desired, exhibiting him in the 
sequel of the drama, as leading Faust in a very short time, to the 
crimes, first of seduction, and then of murder. 

Before Faust and Mephistophiles start on their travels, in which 
Faust is to be taken to see the world and to be made to enter into 
life, a young student, just come to the university, knocks at the 
door and begs leave to consult the learned doctor with reference to 
his studies. Faust being disinclined to go and speak to him, as his 
thoughts are now full of his travels, Mephistophiles offers to put on 
his dress and personate him, and to speak to the young student 
in his place. 

A scene then follows between the student and the Devil 
personating Faust, in which the Devil gives his ideas on the 
respective courses of law, theology, and medicine, which are pretty 
plain spoken ; and, lastly the young student is so pleased with 
what he has heard, that he hands him his note book, and begs him 
to write some choice maxim in it for his guidance. Mephistophiles 
writes — 

" Eritis sicut Deus, scientes bonum et malum. 
Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil." 

And as the young student is going away quite pleased, he grins at 
him behind his back, and says — " Yes, my fine fellow, keep to the 
saying of my old nurse the serpent, and you '11 soon find out to your 
cost, how it fares with you for becoming like God. 

This is rather a different picture of the charms and advantages of 
knowledge, than that drawn by Lord Brougham and Sir Robert 
Peel. Here you see, that this very knowledge which constitutes 
Lord Brougham and Sir Robert Peel's Paradise, is pointed to in 
the keenest and most vivid manner, by Dr. Faust, as the very cause 
of his misery; and that, according to Dr. Faust, to effect an escape 
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from their paradise even by taking poison, is preferable to the 
alternative of remaining in it. Tbe Devil himself, out of his disguise, 
being as you will observe, of very much the same opinion as the 
doctor. Now as you profess to wish to resemble Dr. Faust, in the 
ardent and energetic pursuit of knowledge with which he com- 
menced his career, you cannot think I am wishing you a bad wish, 
in expressing the hope, that as you desire to be like him in the 
beginning, so you may be as unlike him as possible in the end of it. 

I do not myself know what working at a trade all day long may 
be, but if it is as fatiguing as I find the sitting down to study 
books and to acquire knowledge to be, and I suppose it is, I must 
candidly acknowledge, that if I were a working artizan, it would 
take a great many Lord Broughams to represent the charms of know- 
ledge to me in such a way, as to induce me after I had finished my 
day's work, to sit down for the remainder of the evening, to a dry 
study at books on purpose to acquire knowledge. If there was any- 
thing like a fire side and family circle to which to have recourse, 
with some cheerful pleasant company and happy faces, this would, 
I must say, be in a general way much more to my taste after having 
been all day in the workshop, than setting to work afresh to study 
some dry science. But of course these things are matters of taste. 
And this is certainly true, that where the pursuit of knowledge is to 
a man s taste, nothing can be more false, more absurd, or silly, than 
to say, that if such a man is Catholic and has these tastes for study, 
that his religion is in any way a barrier to his gratifying them. But 
on the other hand also I should think it a very hard case, if a 
man does not happen to have these tastes, but likes after his day's 
work is over to spend his evening very happily and peacefully with 
his friends at home, that he should be forced to be a scientific man 
whether he likes it or not, and be abused and called ignorant, if he 
does not bring out his books, frequent lectures, and betake himself to 
his studies. Let the artizan who is ambitious of gaining knowledge 
study and acquire it ; nobody hinders him ! and let others who 
are without the ambition, if they cannot be inspired with it by fair 
means, at least be allowed to go on in their course of honest 
unpretending labour undisturbed. 

And now if you are not already satisfied with this introductory 
lecture and you feel disposed to hear such an account as I can give 
you of the existing state of the countries of Egypt, Arabia, and 
Palestine, on which you have requested lectures from me, some time 
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after Easter, I hope if all is well to be at your call ; and we will 
try and see if something cannot be said about these countries which 
will combine knowledge and edification. I think you already guess 
my opinion of mere knowledge to be rather like that of Mephis- 
tophiles, and that I do not see what is the good that is to come of it. 
But where knowledge, besides being interesting^ leads to edification, 
where it opens a man's mind to see the way in which Almighty God 
lays His plans in order to govern His world, and how He slowly 
works out His designs, making men His instruments, sometimes in 
spite of themselves — in a word, where it can be made to lead to 
the love of God, and while it expands the mind be also combined 
with charity, this J humbly conceive is very interesting knowledge 
and very improving both to the mind and the heart. And something 
of this kind I shall do my best to attempt for you if when the time 
comes, you should desire it. 
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" Mr. Formby's Book of Songs deserves an oak-leaf crow, or, better, an evergreen of 
more seasonable myrtle." — Morning Advertiser, Dec. 15, 1851. 

" The poetry of the songs is of a pleasing character, the ideas and phraseology being 
well suited to the taste and capacity of the young." — Birmingham Journal, Dec. 20, 1851. 

" It is impossible to imagine anything more happily conceived, or better adapted to 
the purpose contemplated." — Titblet, Nov. 8, 1851. 

" A thin quarto volume, very handsomely printed, containing a collection of songs 
calculated for innocent amusement, and at the same time for the improvement of taste. 
The melodies are selected with considerable judgment and research. The pianoforte 
accompaniments are simple and easy, but correct and musician like."— Spectator, Jan. 24, 
1852. 

" It is delightful to see the dear old favourites of one's own childhood coming out at 
lust in print, and in company with a whole host of tunes and verses, every one of them 
not only thoroughly unexceptionable, but actually good.' 1 — Rambler, Nov., 1851. 

" This is a collection of songs suited for young persons, which has been very ably exe- 
cuted. Such an elegant work was much wanted." — Lady's Newspaper, Dec. 27, 1851. 

" We only wish that the ordinary wares exposed for sale at a music shop were one 
half so high and so pure in their character, so simple and yet so beautiful, as the staple 
of Mr. Formby's volume. He has introduced some most sweet pieces of English poetry, 
and married them for the greater part to the most appropriate and captivating melodies." 
Sunday Times, Dec. 28, 1851. 

"If success attends desert, the 'Young Singer's Book of Songs' will become very 
popular." — Salisbury and Wincliester Journal, Dec. 13, 1851. 

" Mr. Formby has earned a title to the gratitude of many parents of families, and 
others who have the care of the education of young people, by his very seasonable 
publication. " — The Lamp, Dec, 1851. 

•'One of those welcome books that are well adapted by their simple melodies to 
promote household joys, and to forward the musical culture of the young." — Liverpool 
Albion, Dec. 29. 

" We cordially recommend the work to the notice of our musical readers ; it is elegantly 
brought out, and at a moderate price." — Arises Birmingham Gazette, Dec. 22, 1851. 

" To Mr. Formby are owing the thanks of all juvenile songsters and songstresses, for 
his little book of pretty songs, which are adapted to the voices and the comprehensions 
of the youngest child. Mr. Formby has set an example ; he has catered wisely and well 
for the taste of his little friends ; at least, those indeed must be more difficult to please 
than children usually are who do not find among the sixty songs we have in this little 
volume many with which to be pleased and amused." — Economist, Feb. 7, 1852. 
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